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ABSTRACT 

A cross sectional study of the effects of ethnicity 
and immigrant generation status on the educational attainment of 
Asian, Hispanic, and White youth clearly indicates that generation of 
residence affects educational attainment, but that the effects are 
not wholly consistent across generation and ethnicity. The following 
immigrant generational groups are examined: (1) immigrants (defined 
as those born in foreign countries of non-American parents); (2) 
children of immigrants (American-born with one or more foreign-born 
parent), and (3) natives (American-born of American-born parents). 
Statistical data were analyzed from a sample of 22,695 youth aged 14 
to 24 drawn from the 1979 Current Population Survey comprised of 91 
percent Whites, 1.7 percent Asians, and 7.4 percent Hispanics. The 
following general patterns were observed: (1) children of immigrants 
attain more years of schooling than do immigrants; (2) attainment for 
Whites declines in the native as compared with the children of 
immigrant generations; (3) attainment for Asians appears to peak in 
the children of immigrant generation and to level off after that; (4) 
attainment for Hispanics increases with each generation, though gains 
slow down afcer the children of immigrant generation; and (4) Asians 
have the highest mean years of schooling attained and Hispanics have 
the lowest. None of the existing theories that attempt to explain the 
effects of immigrant status on school attainment provide a close fit 
with the findings of this analysis and further research is suggested 
to analyze what personal qualities, motivational factors, and social 
circumstances lead to high attainment for each group. A list ( i 74 
references and statistical data on 4 graphs and 5 tables are 
appended. (FMW) 
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Int3:xxiuction 

The United States currently is e35)eriencing a dramatic new wave of 
imnigration. Since the late 1970s about one million imnaigrants each year 
have entered the country, in 1987; 602,000 people iitinigrated legally to 
the U.S. (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1989). In addition, between 300,000 
and 500,000 illegal imndgrants enter the U.S. annually (Passel & Karen, 
1984). The total of legal and illegal iitinigrants is 879,000, 
^roxiinately equal to the number of imnfiigrants v*kd arrived in 1910, the 
peak year of immigration in U.S. history. Hispanic and Asian iirmigrants 
now conprise the major cotponents of legal imnfiigrants (about 40% for 
each), and thus these thp majority of immigrant children in U.S, public 
schools are members of these groups (Bennett & IjeCcnpte, 1990; MfcKenna & 
Ortiz, 1988; U.S. D^sartinent of Education, 1988). 

These two imtdgrant groups have shown markedly different levels of 
attainment and achievement in i\merican schools. Asian students have on the 
average excelled in schools, surpassing the performance of all other 
ethnic groups, including native-bom Caucasians (Glazer, 1977; Hirschman & 
Wong, 1986; Kan & Liu, 1986; Lee & Rong, 1988). Even relatively recent 
Asian ininigrants appear to perform well in schools corpared with other 
groups (Gibson, 1988; Rong & Grant, 1990), provoking backlash in some 
areas of the country ard restrictive quotas on Asian enrollment in some 
elite American universities (Hacker, 1989; Hassan, 1987; Wang, 1988). 

In contrast, Hispanic studtents have performed les well (Matute- 
Bianchi, 1986; Qrfield, 1986). There are variations cuiong Hispanic 
students, with tliose of Cuban and Latin American descent performing better 
than those of Ifexican American or Puerto Rican descent (Davis, Haub, & 
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Willette, 1983; Pedraza-Bailey, 1985; Suarez-Orozco, 1987a, 1987b; 
Valverde, 1987). Overall, however, Hispanic students show lower 
achievenent rates, higher dropout rates, higher retention rates,- and less 
satisfaction with school in ccrtparison with non-Hispanic vdiites (Acias, 
1986; Fernandez & Velez, 1985; Pedraza-Bailey, 1985; Rong & Goetz, 1990; 
Velez, 1988, 1989). 

A shortcoming in much research on academic perfornvance of Asian and 
Hispanics is a failure to separate out for each of these groups school 
children who themselves are imndgrants, those who bom in the U.S. of 
immigrant parents, and those of identifiable etluLLC descent bom in the 
U.S. 9f U.S. -bom parents (Cohen, 1970; Steinberg, Blinde & CSian, 1984). 
Failure to make these distinctions confounds effects of ethnicity and 
generational status. Ethnic groups might differ in distributions of 
students across generational groups, and that might account for school 
perfonnance differences between them. Furthermore, generational effects 
might differ across ethnic group. 

Anothei limitation in much research is a lack of attention to 
attainment of ethnic by generation subgroups at varying levels of the 
educational syston. Jfciny studies hay/e examined only total years of 
schooling or attainment at certain levels of the educational systen (e.g., 
cdipletion of high school) and thus cannot addrciss v*iether variations 
among subgroups are relatively unif onn across all leve"* s of education or 
divergent by educational level. 

These shortcomings make unavailable reliable baseline data on the 
performance of various subgroups and carplicate the search for theoretical 
explanations of why certain stuctents progress more rapidly than others. 
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This paper seeks to overcame sane of these limitations by examining 
effects of ethnicity and generation, ubing a unique data base collected by 
the U^S, Census Bureau in 1979 and published in 1981 that allows clear 
separation of school-aged youth into three generations of U.S. residence. 
The 1981 data, described more fully below, are the only census survey in 
vAuch birthplaces of individuals and of their parents were recorded. More 
recent data collections have omitted questions about parental birtlplace. 

Before outlining our analyses in detail, we review prior research on 
immigration and attainment in U.S. schools and on ways in which this might 
be affected by generational status, and ethnicity. As will become clear, 
few studies have examined the conbined and simultane as effects of these 
three factors, and the failure to separate them in part accounts for 
contradictory findings. 

Studies of Immigrant Attainment 

Early studies of schooling e:5)eriences of immigrants suggested that 
iirmigrants performed more poorly in schools than native-bom Caucasian 
youth (Cohen, 1970). However, most early studies failed to separate 
children vto were immigrants f ran American-bom children with one or more 
immigrant parent. This proved to be a critical distinction. Later studies 
suggested that vMle children who were immigrants had mixed records of 
attainment and achievement in schools, An^erican-bom children of imnigrant 
parents usually outperformed native-bom Caucasians with native-bom 
parents (Rong, 1988; Rong & Grant, 1990; Lieberson, 1980). Related 
research also showed that childr^ of .immigrants did well, usually 
si^Derior to native-bom Caucasians with no recent immigration history, in 
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the economic systan (Moore, 1981; Lae & Rong, 1988; Lieberson, 1980; Bong, 
1S88; U^S, Bureau of Census, 1953). 

AltlxDugh -cms f jjxiing was cJ.ear and replicated by many researchers in 
various historical eras, it often was met by disbelief by researchers and 
educators. For example, in 1906, Hill, working for the U.S. Census 
bureau, found a much lower rate of illiteracy for children of ixrmigrants 
than for native-bom Caucasians with U.S. bom parents. Hill speculated 
that his findings resulted frcxn larger proportions of iinragrants ' than 
native-bom parents' children in urban schools. Even though hisi later 
studies found that rural/urban residence differences could not account for 
differences in illiteracy rates, he nevertheless concluded that his 
findings reflected deficiencies in the data rather than lower illiteracy 
rates among immigrants. 

Until recently few studies corpared performances of children of 
immigrants from different ethnic groups (see, e.g., Cohen 1970). It is 
possible that various ethnic groups exhibited cultural values or unique 
histories that differentially prepared them for attainirent in American 
schools. Or it is possible that various group entered the country at 
different tiires and places and therefore faced unequal oj^rtunities for 
educational attainment and economic mobility. Most studies obliterated 
these potential effects by focusing on a single ethnic group or lunping 
together persons of various ethnic groups and corparing themri to native- 
bom i^Mtes and/or native-bom blacks (Lieberson, 1980; ffodel, 1988). 
Ethnicity and generational status might interact, producing unique 
subgroup effects. This issue has not been researched. Additionally, 
irandgration generation effects might be consistent across all levels of 
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educational attainment (corpletion of grairroar school, iui.gh school 
graduation, college graduation) or generation effects might vary in 
magnitude at each educational level. 

Focus of This Study 
Znis paper addresses questions not fully e55)lored in prior research. 
In particular, we sort out the coribined effects of generational status, 
and ethnicity on years of schooling attained by youth ages 14-24 • Vfe 
examine the effects of these factors on attainment of youth at three 
levels of the educational systems corpletion of grammar sch. ol, corpletion 
of hig^ school, and attainment of a bachelor's degree. Our anaJ.yses are 
based on data collected by the U.S. Census bureau in Noveniber 1979 (U.S. 
Bureau of Census 1981) fron a repr^isentative sanple of 160,255 people of 
varying ethnicity aged 14 and over. Unlike tlie aggregate Census data 
collected and published at ten year intervals for the entire U.S. 
population, these data are a representative sanple of about .1 percent of 
the U.S. population over age 13. In contrast to the aggregate census data, 
these data are reported at the individual level . As noted previously, 
this sairple is t'.e only one to include inforrnation on birthplace of Loth 
parents. None of the other equivalent sairples after 1970 (including the 
planned 1990 replication) include these data. ^Eherefore, the 1979 data 
constitute the oaly available data permitting clear identification of 
three generational groups: iitmigrants, children of imragrants, and 
individuals of varying ethnic identities with no recent history of 
immigration. 

We refer to youth v*)o v^re bom in foreign countries of non-U. S. 
parents but later iiririigrated to the U.S. as imnfiigrants . Airerican-bom 



students with one or more non-U. -bom parent are called children of 
immigrants . (Demographers typically refer to this group as second- 
generation imnigrants.) Students bom in the U.S. vAiose parents also are 
U.S. -bom are referred to as U.S. natives . It is iirportant to stress that 

are making cross-sectional cotpar isons . We do not use generation in 
the same manner as the term might be employed in longitudinal research 
tracing successive generations of individuals related by blood, marriage, 
or adoption. Rather, we classify persons based on their generation of 
residence in the United States. Most prior studies of educational 
attainment using census data examiiied attainment of persons over age 25 
(see, e.g., Neidert & Farley, 1985). Instead, we focus on attainnent 
cmong persons ages 14-24, those most likely to be enrolled in school or to 
have recently corpleted their schooling. Corparisons of adults over age 
25 tell us little about \\^ther schooling was attained in the U.S. or 
elsevdiere. Since they involve persons of many birth end imndgrant 
cohorts, they are not as directly applicable to the situation now facing 
public schorls with lairge influxes of imndgrant youth as are data on 
persons v*io are of school age. Because seme of the students in our sanple 
are still in schools, ir. examining years of schooling attained we 
introduce controls for age, explained in greater detail beJow. 

Central Questions 
This paper addresses three central questions: 

(1) Does iimiigration generation (irtmigrant, child of imndgrant, or native) 
affect educational attainment of vMte, Hispanic and Asian youth? 

(2) Are generation effects similar or dissimilar acrosH the three ethxuc 
groups used in our ccnparisons? 
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(3) Are generational effects, ethnicity effects, and generation-by- 
ethnicity effects on attainment similar or dissimilar at various levels of 
the educational system, specifically corpletion of grammar school, high 
school, and four years of college? 

Vfe first examine effects of these statuses in combination in years of 
schooling attained, controlling for youth's age. We then examine effects 
of these statuses at three thresholds of educational attainment: grammar 
school coipletion, high school coipletion, aiKi corpletion of four years of 
college • 

Data and Sanple 

As noted above, the data for this study are drawn from Current 
Population Survey, an interview conducted in November 1979 by the Bureau 
of the Census for the Bureau of Labor Statistics, These data became 
available on machine readable public-use data tapes in 1981, The sanple 
was a multistage probability sanple of the civilian noninstitutionalized 
U,S, population living in households. The sanple included approximately 
76,700 households that contained 160,255 interviewed persons 14 years old 
and over,^ Information is available on one's birt}^lace, birthplaces of 
parents, years of schooling attained, and completion of grades and years 
of postsecondary schooling. Age, gender and ethnic status also were 
recorded for each respondent. Unfortunately, the dataset contains no 
information about parental education, family socioeconomic status, or 
parents' or youths' educational aspirations or motivations. 

We focused on those respondents among the 160,255 who were aged 14 
to 24, Of these, 22,695 were vMte, Hispanic, or Asian, Of these 91% v?ere 
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non-Hispanic white, 1.7% were Asian and 7.4% were Hispanic. Hispanics 
included persons of various racial groups vAk) txaced their ancestry to 
Spanish-^speaking countries. Persons of Afro-American and "other" ancestry 
were emitted because there were few iinnigrants or children of inmigrants 
in the sairple from these groups (only 52 black youth ijnnigrants) . Stnall 
numbers for blacks did not allow the statistical cotparisons used in this 
study for that group. We explored gender effects within each generation 
and ethnic group but found no statistically significant gender effects. 

TABLE 1 ABOUT HERE 
Table 1 shows characteristics of the sairple. The table reveals that 
the generational status ccnposition differs in the three ethnic groi:^. 
Half of the Asian youth are foreign-bom and another quarter are children 
of foreign -bom parents. ^ The other groups have lower proportions of 
youth in these two generations. 

Methods 

We first report means for age-adjusted years of schooling conpleted 
among youth ages 14-24 by generational status and etlmicity. Schooling 
ccnpleted is measured ty respondents' r^rt of the highest grade 
ccnpleted. We then present analyses of generation by ethnicity effects 
cn attainment at three levels of education: cotrpletion of grammar school 
for youth 14-24, cotpletion of high school for youth 16-24, and conpletion 
of four years of college for youth 20-24. We present the iteaxis or 
percentages for those four indicators of educational ax:tainment with age- 
adjusted rates. Age conpositions of subgroups differ slightly, so means 
might be misleading without an age adjustment. Asian children of 
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ixnnigrants, for exairple, are on the average about 1,3 years younger than 
Hispanic iitmigrant youth (Table 2), 

TABLE 2 ABaJT HERE 
Vfe then report results of ordinary-least-squares multiple regression 
analyses of the combined effects of generational status and ethnicity on 
years of schooling attained, control J.ing for age. We use dunniy variables 
to denote subgroup inanbership. The regressions provide contrasts of 
predictors of schooling attainment for three groups: white, Hispanic, and 
Asians. To examine attainment at each of two levels of education — grammar 
school and hi^ school~we enplqy logistic xregressions. logistic 
regressions permit multivariate analyses with dichototous or highly skewed 
dependent variables (Aldrich & Nelson, 1939; Hanushek & Jackson, 1977). 
Estimates of coefficients and tests of significance of parameters in 
logistic regressions are interpreted in a similar manner as ordinary least 
squares regressions. We could not ccitplete regressions for the coipletion 
of college phase of education, since there v^re too few Asians in the 
sairple overall, and toe few Hispanics who had attained a college 
education, to permit meaningful multivariate analyses. In regressions 
generational status is indicated by a set of dummy variables, with 
children of imnuLgrants coded as 0 and serving as the reference group. 

Results 

We first r^rt descriptive data on attainment of each generation by 
ethnicity group and then move to results of regression analyses. 
Schooling Years Attained 

Students in the age ranges 14-24 are passing through various phases 
of the life cycle, each with a distinctive normative pattern of 
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educational attainment. Total years of school attained by a certain age 
can differ ky progression (or lack of progression) at various phases of 
the educational career. Schooling attainment for a particular group can 
be reduced by retention, higher rates of droj^ing out of school, or 
postpopfiment of higher education. If one ethnic group delays entry into 
postsecondary education more so than another, the delayed-entry group will 
show IcMsr levels ot school attainment on our age-adjusted measure, even 
if ttey ultimately obtain as much or more education as other student 
groups. 

Table 3 presents means of years schooling attained for each of the 
three generation by ethnicity. Because the sanple size is so large, vge 
have not presented tests of statistical significance betv\^en means, since 
even very small differences will be significant with such a large sanple. 
With no controls for generational status, Asian students show the highest 
average years coipleted, followed closely by vrtiites. The largest 
discrepancy appears in years conpleted by Asians and by Hispanics, a gap 
of more than a year. 

TABLE 3 ABOUT HERE 
Patterns of attainment across generational status differ slightly for 
the three ethnic groups. These are apparent in the data reported in Table 
3 aixi also in Figure A. For vMtes attainment vcuriations across 
generations are small, but the highest levels are observed for children of 
iitmigrants, v*io attain on the average .3 more years of schooling than do 
natives. Thus, vMte attainment increases fraa the inmigrant to the 
children of immigrant generation, but there is an actual decrease between 
children of immigrants and vMtes bom in the U.S. with native-bom 
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parents. This is consistent with findings of earlier research by us and 
by oxters (Lieberson, 1980; Rong, 1983; Rong & Grant, 1990) although the 
pattern may not well known among educators and the public . 

Fbr Asians Figure A and Table 3 show that attainment increases 
markedly between jjrmigrants and children of jumtiigrants, but there is 
little difference between children of iimiigrants and American natives of 
Asian ancestry. Attainment eppeeirs to peak in the children of ininigrant 
generation and level off after that. These data show that it is only with 
the children of iimiigrant generation and beyond that Asians' attainment 
outstrips that of other groups. In the immigrant group, contrary to sane 
media ri^x>rts, Asians do not attain quite as much schooling as do 
inmigrant whites. 

FIGURE A ABOUT HERE 
For Hispanics the pattern differs from both whites and Asians. 
Although overall Hispanics have lower J.evels of attainment than either of 
the ccrparison groups in all generations, each successive generation of 
U.S. residence increases Hispanics' educational attainment (Figure A and 
Table 3). Hispanics are the only group showing notable iiiprovement in 
attainment by native-bom children in corparison with children of 
inmigrants. The gains for Hispanics in the children of immigrant to 
native generation contrasts both to vMtes, for vMch there is a decline, 
and for Asians, for which there is a leveling off at this generational 
phase. 

Graimvar School Cotipletion 

Table 3 and Figure B show age-adjusted grammar school conpletion 
rates by ethnicity and generational status. For vMtes, graitmar school 
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conple^i.on rates increase between imnaigrant and children of iitinigrant 
generations, but decline in the native generation • This pattern parallels 
the pattern alreacfy reported for whites for schooling years generally, for 
Asians and for Hispanics, there are large gains by children of imnaigrants 
cxupared with inmigrants, but smaller gains for natives caipared with 
children of ijnnigrants • Asians have the highest attainment rates beyond 
the immigrant generation and Hispanics the lo^st (Figure B) • Asian 
grammar school cotpletion rates, in fact, are 100 percent for natives, 

FIGURE B ABOUT HERE 
Hicdi vSchool Ccmpletion 

Table 3 and Figure C show age-adjusted high school conpletion rates 
by ethnicity and generation. Patterns closely parallel tliose for mean 
years of schooling for all groups. Whites incroease fron immigrant to 
children of iiKnigrant generations, then decline in the r^xt gei^ation. 
Asian students increase cotpletion rates in the iramig-ant to children of 
imnu.grant generation, but attainment levels are relatively steady betv^en 
children of iimdcprant and native generations. Hispanic students increase 
attainment rates dramatically in each generation. As with grammar school 
cotpletion rates, Asian students out-attain other groups and Hispanics are 
substantially lower in attainment rates at the high school level in all 
generations . 

FIGURE C ABOUT HERE 
Cotipletion of Four Years of College 

When we examine college conpletion, we encounter two problems. First, 
the sanple size diminishes substantially (see Table 3). There are, for 
exanple, only 6 Hispanics and 4 Asians among children of imnaigrants \A)0 
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ccnpleted college. Therefore, firxiings for Hispanics and Asians are very 
lanstable in coiparison with whites. Second, interpretation of effects on 
generation of residence on college coipletion is corplicated by the fact 
that xoaixy students, and perhaps especially Asian students, iintiigrate 
primarily for purposes of obtaining a college education. These students 
may or mery not becone permanent residents. Patterns reported about 
college attainment must be regarded as speculative and not wholly 
coiparable with data for attainment at oth^r levels of the educational 
system where nuitibers in each cell used in the conparisons are larger. 

Attainment rates of the subgroijps for four years of college are 
shown in Table 3 and Figure D. Patterns for vMtes by generational status 
parallel those observed for other levels of education. Asians show 
highest levels of education for immigrants, probably the result of the 
previously-discussed imnaigration expressly for the purpose of 
postsecondary education. College conrplecion rates are lower for childi^en 
of immigrants but higher for native generation children of Asian ancestry. 
Asians out-attain vMtes in the immigrant and the native generations, but 
lag behind them in the children of imndgrant generation. Hispanics, 
though Substantially lo/^ than \^te and Asians in all generations, here 
parallel cross-generational patterns of whites more so than those of 
Asians, a break for what has occurred at other levels of education. 
Hispanic attainment of four years of college increases between immigrant 
and children of imnfdgrant generations, but decreases between children ol 
.immigrant and native generations. 

FIGURE D ABOUT HERE 
Predictors of Schooling Ye^ Attained 
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To explore the cxihbined effects of generational status and ethnicity 
on attainment of itean years of schooling, we performed ordinary least 
square multiple regressions separately for v^dte, Hispanic and Asian. 
Regressions were perfonred separately for each group because of variations 
in sanple size. Results of the three regressions are shewn in Table 4. 
The independent variables account for between .19 and .52 of the e3q)la±ned 
variance in schoo].ing years attained across the three subgroups, with 
hi^iest explained variance obtained for whites and the lowest for 
Hispanics. 

TABLE 4 AKXJT HERE 
The cinalyses allowed cests of the differences in educational 
attainment with each successive generation of residence in the United 
States. Both unstandardized and standardized coefficients are reported in 
Table 4. We will first interpret the font^, since they permit 
corparisons across equations. We should caution that the equations are 
based on different numbers of cases in each si±>group. Therefore, 
estimates are more stable for subgroups with large numbers of cases 
(whites) and less stable for those with small numbers of cases (Asians). 

Considering first the effects of generational status, we find that 
for all ethnic groups, children of imnaigrants attain nore schooling than 
irandgrant generations. The effect is statistically significant for all 
generation by ethnicity subgroups. Corparisons of attaiiiment of children 
of iirmigrants and natives within ethnic group shew differences for fewer 
groups than did the corparisons between the first two generations. 
Effects are significant only for vrfiites and Hispanics . Whites show a 
significant decline in attainirent jn the native as ccnpared with the 
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chilck^ of inmigrant generation* Hispanics show the opposite. Although 
there is a small downward trend in attainment for Asian, this trend do not 
reach statistical significance. 

Magnitudes of the effects of generational status arnong subgroups can 
be coipared only vdtl-i caution. Caution is indicated because the size of 
each groi^), and hence the magnitude of the standard error, varies across 
equations. Unstandardized coefficients suggest that Hispanics show the 
greatest attainment gains between the iitmigrant and children of inmigrant 
generation. The next largest gain in the inmigrant to children of 
iranaigrant phase is for Asians. Whites also gain at this generational 
0iase, but the magnitude is less than for the previously discassed gro\5)s. 

In the next generational contrast, the magnitude of gain is smller 
for each groi:^). Positive coefficients approach significance only for 
Hispanics . In marked contrast, v^tes show a significant decline ir^ 
attainment roughly equal to the inprovenent observed in Hispanics' 
attainment. 

The standardized coefficients allow us to assess the relative 
nagnitude of change within each ethnic group across generational groups. 
Standardization controls for variations in scale in each of the 
independent variables measured at different times. The coefficients show 
that change for most groups is greater between immigrant and children of 
imndgrant generations than it is in the next successive generation. The 
coefficients suggest that for vMtes the magnitude of change is similar 
for each successive generation but the effect is opposite at each 
generation interval. Whites' attainment increases at the first phase, but 
decreases at the second. For Hispanics, the magnitude of change is 
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substantially greater in the itiroigrant to children of iimiigrant contrast 
than betv^^ the next two successive generations* For Asians the only 
statistically significant gain in attainmant a^jears for the imptiigrant and 
children of irtinigrant contrast* The successive generation has no 
statistically significant effect or. attainment* 
Predictor s of Attai nment by Levels 

To explore the cotibined effects of generational status and ethnicity 
on attainment, we perfumed logistic regressions separately for vMte, 
Hispanic and Asian at two levels of educational attainment: gramtBr school 
coipletion and high school cotpletion*^ Logistic regressions were needed 
because sorre dependent variables were highly skewed* Logistic regressions 
provide more reliable tests of statistical significance with dichotonous 
and skewed dependent variables* Significance le/els of parameters are 
interpreted in the same manner as for ordinary least squares regressions* 
In each logistic regression the chi-square and p value indicate the 
gocdness of fit of models* The sign of the coefficient indicates a 
positive or negative effect fron the corresponding independent variable, 
aiKi the t value (*) indicates w^jether the effect is significant* The size 
of the logistic regression coefficients also indicate the relative 
importance of these predictor variables, although magnitude of 
coefficients are not interpreted in precisely the same manner as in 
ordinary least squares regression since a logistic model assumes a 
nonlinear relationship between predictors and outcones* 

TABLE 5 ABOUT HERE 

Predictors of attainment for each generation by ethnicity group 
closely parallel findings for predictors of schooling years generally 
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shewn in Table 4. At levels of grainnar school and high school conpletion 
for all ethnic gpoups, children of imnigrants significantly outattain 
children in the jijiinigrant generation (Table 5). 

In the next generational contrast, the effects on the likelihood of 
corpletion of grarnmar school or high school are significant only for 
whites and Hispanics. Whites children of natives show a significant 
decline in coipletion rates as coqpared witlx the children of immigrants. 
Hispanic natives show a significant attainment increase cortpared with 
children of immigrants. Because there is a virttial 100 percent corpletion 
rate of granitiar and Yii^ school for Asian natives, for this grotp no 
contrasts can be performed betvaeen this generation and cjubsequent ones. 
The probability difference of high school cotpletion between Asians 
children of immigrants and natives is not statistically significant (Table 
5). 

Simniary 

Although the data v?e have presented are corplex, general patterns '::an 
be observed. Generation of residence in the United States clearly aff rrts 
educational attainment of students, but the effects are not vdiolly 
consistent acix^ss generation and ethnicity. It is very irrportant to 
examine these contextual effects, although this rarely has been done in 
prior research. 

For the contrasts betv^en immigrants and children of immigrants, 
effects are fairly uniform for all si±)groups examined in our analyses. 
Children of imndgrants have significantly more years of schooling 
attained, with age adjusted, than do immigrants. The greatest increase at 
this generational phase occurs for Hispanics. For them be^ng bom in the 
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U^S., rather than being an inmigrant/ has the most powerful effect on 
attainment. 

The effects of being natives with two Arerica-bom parents differ 
among vMtes, Hispanics, and Asians. For v*utes, attainrrent declines 
significantly between children of ininigrant and native generations. For 
Asians, attainment appears to peak in the children of immigrant generation 
and level off after that. The declines observed for Caucasians between 
the children of imndgrant and native generations do not appear for Asians. 
For Hispanics, more generations of residence in the U.S. are linked to 
higher attainment, thougi? the gains slow down scmev^t after the children 
of the immigrant generation. 

As a vhole, Asian youth's educational attainment outpaces ocher 
groups'. The only eaoception occurs at lower levels of the educationcJL 
systan for irtmigrant children. This likely is a mijced group vAiich varies 
considerably in age at arrival in the U.S. and language skills of students 
and families ♦ Overall Asians have the highest proportion v*o finish 
gramfnar school, high school and four years of college and thus have the 
highest means on total years of schooling attained. Hispardcs have the 
lowest. Hispanic youth did not do as well as either Caucasians or Asians 
but they are moving up rapidly in attainment with increcised generations of 
residence. 

Interpretation 

Interpretation of our findings is challenging in several respects. 
Marrjr theories have been advanced to attenpt to e>q?lain the effects of 
immigrant status on school attainment. Althouc^ many of these theories 
are consistent with some of our findings, none can provide a close fit 
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with all our results . Nearly all omit one or nore variable that our 
findings show are ixrportant in predicting schooling attainment, and this 
is one obvious source of their limited applicability. 
Lindtatj -y T^B of Data 

Before we consider theoretical and pract 'cal iitplications of our 
findings, it is iriportant to note soie limitations in our data and 
analyses. The census saitple data unfortunately contain no information 
about attitudes or notivations or inportant hvmen capital variables, such 
as past achieveament or educational potentials of students. Nor do they 
contain information on parental education or socioeconomic status, \/^ch 
clearly are iniportant correlates of educational attainment of students in 
all ethnic and generational groups. These are irrportant ccnponents of 
many theories advanced to explain educational attainment, but their 
implications cannot be explored with these data. 

Other in[po2±ant limitations result from the size of certain sanple 
subpopulations. The Asian group^ in particular, is very small at each 
generational phase, making estimates less stable. The small sanple size 
also does not pennit disaggregation into different intra-ethnic cultural 
subgroups. Research on the educational and economic progress of Asian 
imnriigran,ts shows diverse results across specific Asian giroups, with 
Japanese-Americans doing extremely well and Knong doing poorly (Bennett & 
LeOonpte, 1990). Hispanics immigrants of Ciaban descent have had more 
positive outcomes in schools and the labor market than have those of 
Mexican or Puerto Rican descent (Pedraza-Bailey, 1985) . The fact that we 
found no significant gender effects conflicts with findings of other 
research suggesting these might exist for certain ethnic groups (Arias, 
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1986; Barringer, 1990; Del Castillo & Torres, 1988; IfcKenna & Ortiz, 
1988) . Srrall saitple size in sore categories used in our catparisons might 
in part have acx::ounted for lack of significant gender effects. Fmrther 
research with larger sanples is needed to test for possible gender 
differences. 

Given these limitations, it nevertheless is possible to assess our 
indings in relation tjo several theoretical e^lanations suggested to 
e55>lain links between imndgration and schooling achievement. Our 
interpretations must be speciHative, since our data do not provide the 
measures of noti^ration and aspirations that mariy theories posit are the 
keys to understanding patterns of achievement by ethnicity and 
generational status. 
Selection Effects 

There is a possibility of selection effects in decisions to inmigrate 
(Model, 1988). Families from \^arious origins v*k) decide to immigrate 
might be motivated specifically by opportunities for education and social 
mobility, if not for themselves then for their children. Thus, nonrefugee 
persons vto became legal or illegal imnaigrants mi^t be specifically 
motivated by op^rtunities for education. Advantages in education might 
come more to native-bom children than to irandgrants, however, since the 
first generation might be hairpered by language limitations and 
socioeconomic constrainrs, for exanple, the need for older children to 
drop out of school prematurely to help families with finances. 

Demcgr^hic studies confirm that irandgrants tend to arrive in the 
U.S. in their twenties and thirties when they are physically vigorous and 
at the prime of their working lives (Siiron 1985). Many held high-status 
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jobs and vere highly educated in their native countries, ccnpared with 
noniimiigrants, before their arrival (Gupta 1985; Wbng 1986). This might 
give this group canpetitive advantages in the labor force and in 
education. These studies also shew that ijnnigrant families, ccnpared with 
natives, have more stable families. 

Other writers have hypothesized that iirmigrants have certain 
psychological characteristics that distinguish them fron others and 
advantage them in educational and social mobility. Wolfle (1971) contends 
that parsons moving long distances are more adventurous and risk-takinc^ 
than non-iwtdgrants . 

There is a large body of literature suggesting that many ethnic 
groups historically and presently invest a great deal in keeping children 
in school (Garcia, 1989; Gibson, 1988; Kallarackal and Herbert, 1976; 
Ravitz, 1974; Suarez-Qrozco, 1987a). Kallarackal and Herbert (1976) found 
that many foreign-bom parents sacrifice for their children's education, 
maxntam close ties and mutual support among family, enforce discipline, 
and press children to high achievonent. Suarez-Qrozco (1987a) found that 
central Aierican students work hard in school and consider high 
achievement a reward owed to parents, vto take jobs as janitors, maids, 
and busbcys to ensure that their children get educations they never had. 
Similarly, Gibson (1988) shows that Sikh immigrant students believe they 
must work hard and achieve well in school to please parents and catpensate 
for their sacrifices. 

Th3s<=^ explanations cannot be tested with census data, since there are 
no measures of students' or parents' aspirations or motivations. They 
also appear inconsistent with patterns of attainment among newly-arrived 
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Asian students, xoany of v^xxn are iitpoverished refugees upon arrival in the 
U.S. These students nevertheless perfom extraordinarily vjell in schools 
(Bennett & LeCotpte, 1990) . However, a full testing of these explanations 
requires more data collection including psychological and attitudinal 
variables anong students and their parents in various ''^generational and 
ethnic groiqps. 
Socioecononiic Factors 

Sate theories argue that for iintiigrants and natives alite, school 
attainment is merely a proxy for socioecononic status of families. These 
theories assume that children take in the educational-related values of 
their families, vrfiich are strongly linked to social class. North (1979) 
and Chiswick (1979), v*o use 1970 cejisus data, find that earnings of the 
foreign-bom in the labor force initially are less than those of tiv^ 
native-bom population. However, the difference diminishes over time. 
After a time lag of 10 to 15 years, earnings of the foreign-bom exceed 
those of the native-bom* Historically many imnu-grant grouj^ have found 
particular niches in the U.S. econony that have allowed rapid 
socioecononiic advancement (Bonacich, 1973). Differences in socioeconomic 
attainment are related to educational values and aspirations of children, 
and to high attainment of children of immigrants vtose parents presumably 
have become prosperous in the U.S. 

Our data also do not speak directly to these theories. Some prior 
research suggesting intra-ethnic differences in performance, for exanple, 
Pedraza-Bailey's (1985) comparisons of Cuban and Chicano imnaigrants and 
their children, are consistent with such e^qplanations . Ho^^ever, once 
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again, such ej^jlanations cannot explain the extraordinarily high 
attainment among even irrpoverished refugee groups. 
Cultural Difference Theories 

Cultural difference theories are popular approaches to explaining 
ethnic differences in attainment. These ajproaches have been applied 
especially to analyses of the extraordinarily high attainment of Asian 
students in cotparison with other groups. Cultural difference theories 
enphasize variations amDng family life and cultural traditions amDng 
ethnic groups. Many writeis have pointed to aspects of Asians' culture 
(hi^ proportions of intact families; valuation of academic work; 
avoidance of teenage dating; culturally and religiously-based enphasis on 
effort and persistence) as influential in e^laining the extraordinary 
success of Asian students in school. 

In-progress research by Dombusch (Quoted in Butterfield, 1990) finds 
that Asian students do not have higher IQ's than other groups, but devote 
substantially more time to school wDrk than counterparts of other ethnic 
groups. Asian parents tend to believe that school success and outstanding 
achievenient reflect effort (Stevenson, 1988), while American parents more 
typically attribute these outcones to talent. Chen and Stevenson (1989) 
find that Asian studibnts devote substantially more hours to homavork than 
do white students, who in turn spend more tme on hanework than do blacks 
and Hispanics. 

Some of these patterns might be attributable to family influence, but 
we must be cautious because seme might also reflect other dif f ererxres . 
Time spent on hcxrework, for exanple, might be related to curriculim track 
as well as student motivation or parental influence. Students in higher 
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traclcs are assigned more honework. We cannot examir^ these effects fully 
with census data, but these are important topics to be addressed in futiire 
research. 

Our findings are partially consistent with these arguments. The 
patterns of peak attainment for children of inmigrants among vMtes but a 
decline thereafter mig^t result from irore rapid assiinilation of vMtes 
than other ethnic groups, but assimilation to a less attaifiiient-oriented 
culture than that maintained by iinnigrant parents. These theories do not, 
hcwever, appear to account well for attainment differences between Asians 
and Hispanics, since recent research shows that Hispanic parents as well 
as Asian parents hold high attainment aspirations for their children 
(Garcia, 1989; IfcKenna & Ortiz, 1988; So, 1987). Nor do they concxir with 
inedia accounts of immigrant students vto show siperior atrainrr^t in 
schools even wiien they immigrate without other maiibers of their family 
(Butterfield 1990). 

There are inconsistencies in our findings and cultural difference 
theories, howeiver. These theories cannot account for the continued upward 
trend in attainment of Hispanic students, despite fewer hours invested in 
hanewDrk. They also are inconsistent with studies shewing that Hispanic 
parents, like Asian and black parents, have very high educational 
aspLrations for the educational attainment of their children and strongly 
believe that education is a route to social and economic inobility (Lee, 
1988) . Hispanic students might be less able to invest time in homework 
because of carpeting duties (e.g., the need to perform waged or domestic 
labor) , not because of a lass positive orientations toward education by 
them or their parents. 
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other theories stress assiitiilation/Americanization as a precondition 
of educational attainment. Increased attainn^snt v/ith increased 
generations of residence for Asians and Hispanics appears to be consistent 
with an argurnent that greater assimilation, presumably an outcone of irore 
generations of residence, aids attainment. However, this theory does not 
explain why attainment decreases in the last generation we studied anong 
Caucasians. Nor does it v*KDlly account for the pace of attainment 
slows in among natives corpared with children of immigrants. While there 
is si±>stantial support for a conclusion that assimilation, especially good 
English-language s3dLlls among students and their parents improves 
attainment, sane studies suggest that too much assimilation of ethnic 
groups actually reduces high-attainment goals of imndgrant students 
(Butterfreld, 1990). Gibson (1988) finds, for exanple, find that Sikh 
Indian imnaigrant parents discourage social contacts between their children 
and American ycnith lest the latter discoiurage family commitment and 
devotion to school wrk valued by the Sikh parents. Dombusch (Quoted in 
Butterfield 1990) finds that students frcm families with good English- 
language skills show lesser school attainment and achievement in 
cotparison with youth fron families with poorer language skills, a pattern 
cons "'stent vcith Gibson's findings. First-person accounts of recent 
hmu, .ants suggest that sore devote extraordinary hours to school wrk 
because they encounter discrimination and isolation in other donains of 
social life (Nhiem & Halpem, 1989; Roos & Hennessey, 1987). This clearly 
is a complicated issue, deserving much more critical research. 
Secondary Discontinuity Theories 
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Og^3u ( 1987a, 1987b) proposes a secondary discontinuity theory thiat 
stresses rhe contrasts between iitmigr ants ' educational and social nobility 
options in their country of origin with those in the U.S. 0^ argues 
that v?hen iirmigrant groups perceive greater nobility options via education 
in the U.S. than in their countries of origins, attainment in the children 
of imndgrant generation will be high. When attainment is thwarted, as it 
is in many oppressed groiqos (such as blacks and Hispanics), attainment 
will be Icwer. In the latter case, parents may e>^ress to their students 
ambivalence aboi^t edurational attainment. Althou^ parents express a 
desire for their children to attain, they also anticipate discrimination 
in schools and do not judge children negatively v*ien they fail to attain. 

Inportant in Og^xi's e:q>lanations (1978, 1988) are an ethnic groi:5)'s 
history of entry into the United States and its relationships to pcwerfxil 
groi:5)s. He makes a distinction between immigrants and what he terms 
"castelike" minorities. Inmigrants are those \*o voluntarily choose to 
cone to the United States. He includes in this group political refugees, 
though others have taken issue with this classification (D'Amato, 1987). 
Castelite minorities are those vghose members have been forcibly brought to 
the United States in an explicitly subordinant relationship to natives. 
Ogjxi classifies most Asian inmigrants into the first group and many 
Hispanics (and also blacks) into the second. 

The reference groiaps relative for judgments about one's status are 
central to 0^'s theories. Og^ cites Shibutani, and Kwan (1965) in 
support of his argument that imnagrant children see their inferior social 
status in the host country as reflective of their tenporary status as 
newcxraers. Others view menial positions in America as an irtprovanent ovtr 
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conditions in their homsland prior to ixnndgration. Mciny inmigrants take 
as their reference groups persons still in the hone country or other 
merabers of U.S. ainigrant canmunities , not meaDbers of the dominant ethnic 
and class groups in Jtoerica. Thus, iimiigrants measure success , failure, 
aixl self-worth relative to standards of their hcmelands. Gibson (1988) 
finds si53port for O^du's claims that cwn ethnic group menibers, not 
dominants in the host society, are the reference groups for recent 
inmigrants, at least initially. 

An iirportant difference in the power status of Asians and Hispanics 
in the United States might result from the fact that larger proportions of 
Hispanics than Asians in the past have been illegal iitanigrants . The legal 
and political status of immigrant families is a major disadvantage. 
Seventy-five percent of illegal imndgrants into the U.S. have Latin 
American country origins, with half of them from Ifexico alone (Rist, 
1987). These groups often face public hostility, as revealed by 
attitudinal polls (Harwcxxl, 1986). In Texas and Florida, vdiere 
proportions of legal and illegal Hispanic . migrant:s have been high, there 
have been e35>licit attaript:s to bar children of illegal imniigrant:s from 
public schools (Chaze, 1985; Flores, 1984). Seme of this pressure was 
reduced by a recent Supreme Court ruling barring school officials from 
asking about citizenship status. Nevertheless, hostility and past 
at1:enpt:s to liinit access to education might inspire fear in parents and 
children. Living with pacted suitxrases and concealed identification mal^ 
the educational attainment of children difficult. 

The castelike minorities may be more mistrusting of schools run by an 
oppressive majority group. Castelike groups tend to obtain less social 
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mobility in retiam for school attainment, because their progress is 
blocked by institutional discrimination* Therefore, over tijtie students 
f rem these grot^ and their paacents cone to question the value of 
schooling as a means of social mobility, giving students ambivalent 
messages abcat the value of attainment. 

This an]ument shows sore similarities with analyses by Willis (1977) 
of class differences in attainment in British schools* British schools 
show more evert class distinctions than do those of the U.S. Willis argues 
that working-class males devalue education because they (arid their 
parents) have learned that education will not pay off in terms of social 
mc4)ility for most working-class youth. Irarriigrant groi^, whose parents 
are more naive about the relationship between schooling and job status in 
Great Britain, do not develop the ej^licitly anti-intellectual orientation 
of Willis's '^vrorking class lads" because they do believe that success at 
school insures social mobility (Kee, e.g.. Furlong, 1984). Willis's 
argument is consistent with the data for Caucasian youth in the U.S., but 
inconsistent with data for other ethnic groups, unless one were to argue 
that the expectation of links betv^en education and social mobility is 
maintained for more than one generation. Asian youth also have done well 
in the labor marJoet (see Lee & Rong, 1988), cdthough recent v^rk suggests 
that they get sonewhat less payoff in terms of salary than conparably 
educated white youth (Barringer et al., 1990; Tienda & Lii, 1987). 

Oc^'G and Willis's are consistent with sane aspects of our findings, 
for exanple the gaps at each generation bet^^en attainmpnt of Asians and 
Hispanics. Only these theories offer a rationale for the decline in 
attainment of vMtes in the native gt:j:^ation. However, other cotpDnents 
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of our findings are inconsistent vdLth these e3?>lanations, D'Anato (1987), 
among others, has criticized Ogbu's theory for failure to account for 
success of disadvantaged groups • The continued iitprovonent of Hispanic 
students is inconsistent with his argument • Furthemore, historical 
evidence (e.g., Garcia, 1989) challenges an interpretation that Hispanic 
immigrants were mistrusting or resistant to education. Garcia 's study of 
San Antonio quotes written and spoken words of Hispanic leaders v*)0 
advocated better schools for Hispanic youth and who clearly e3q)ressed 
beliefs about the efficacy of education. ^SDre recent data (Lee, 1988; 
IfcKenna & Ortiz, 1988) show that Hispanic parents hold hi^ educational 
aspirations for offspring. 

Also, not all studies of relationships between education and labor 
martet position are consistent with the tenets of O^xi's theory. A recent 
study by Barringer and associates (1990) demonstrates that Asians cf both 
genders have labor irerket e55)eriences similar to those of vrtiite females. 
That is, they parallel job categories occupied by white men, are sonewhat 
overeducated in cotparison with white men for the positions they hold, and 
earn less relative to vMte men vAien job categories and experiences are 
controlled. Og^xi's theory would predict under these circumstances that 
Asians w^uld become discouraged about educational attainment, since they 
do not appear to receive equitable payoff in the labor market for their 
educational attainment. Our data suggest more leveling off of educational 
attainment in the native generation among Asian and Hispanic men, although 
this trend is not significant in the multivariate analyses. The trend 
bears watching, however. It is possible that attainment for males in 
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txiese groups will decline if equitable payoffs in the labor market are not 
attained. 

Finally, socioecononic status ccnpositional differences in 
generational and ethnic groups — scmething that cannot be measured in these 
data — undoubtedly account for much variation in schooling attained. 
Studies of differences in attainment within Hispanic (Pedraza-Bailey, 
1985) and Asian (Hirschman & Vfong, 1987) national groups in U.S. schools 
denote the importance of this variable. Attainment likely also is linked 
to economic c^jportunities available to groups at the time they arrived in 
the U.S., since these affect opportunities to obtain high-quality 
schooling for one's children if not for oneself (Lee & Rong^ 1988). 
Hcxrever, sane recent studies do not find strong links between 
socioecononic status and attainment of Asian students (Chen & Stevenson, 
1987), and pedlar media continually report stories of outstanding 
schooling success for Tisian students, in particular, v.iio are recent 
immigrants with few economic resources (Butterfield, 1990). 

In sum, we argue that there exist no theory that adequately e35>lains 
effects of generation and ethnicity on school attainment. There is an 
urgent need for itore detailed, more contextual research that recognizes 
from the outset that the processes leading to school attaiimrent probably 
differ for various population subgroups. Future research needs to analyze 
in greater detail what personal qualities, motivational factors, and 
social circumstances lead to high attainitent for each group. There needs 
to be much greater effort to theorize how ethnicity influence the 
attainment of each generational group. 
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Practitioners need to recognize that the roots of high attaimnent may 
vary sxabstantially across subgroups. There also might be local variations 
in attainment patterns of ethnic ky generational groups that result f rem 
opportunities and discrimination in local cotniunities . Practitioners 
should be alert to our findings that certain groups move up more repidly 
than others^ for exairple Asians in ccnparison with Kispanics. It is 
iitportant to note that despite the slower pace of increased attainment^ 
Hispanics continue to move vap in the American educational systan. There 
mic^t be programs that schools could innovate to accelerate the pace of 
increased attainment of Hispanics. 

Practitioners also need to remain cognizant of the fact that hi^ 
attainment in schooling is not the only measure of positive scnooliag 
experiences for irandgrant and childi:en of jjmiigrant ethnic groi5)s. Sane 
studies suggest that despite high and inproving achievement^ these 
students continue to e3q)erience social discrimination and isolation in 
schools, a setting in which they spend numerous hours growing up. There 
is a need for further attention to experiences of these grov5)s in schools 
that move beyond questions of achievement and attainment. 

Finally^ practitioners need to be alert to another issue that is 
becoming increasingly evident but has not always been forthrightly 
addressed in educational policy: backlash agaiist high achieving ethnic 
groups^ particularly Asians. This question has arisen thus far mostly at 
the level of postsecondary education^ but controversy occasionally has 
occurred at other levels of the educational system. Practitioners need to 
give more thou^t to how cultural diversity can a source of enrichment 
rather than divisiveness in schools and ccranunities . 
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1. Details about sanple design, survey procedures, and saitple error can be 
found in Current popu nation sufvey> Noviember 1979, tape technical 
documsntation. Washinyon, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1981, GPO Stock Number 003-024-01490-4. 

2. As Pong & Goetz (1988) report, for sane Asian nationalities the proportions 
of youth v*io either are iitmigrants or children of iirmigrants is extraiely 
hi^. For Chinese the proportion is 91 percent; for Rort^uis it is 95%; and for 
Filipinos it is 96%. Although variation among Asians by country of origin 
undoubtedly exists, the small proportions of Asians in the total sanple do not 
pennit us to make the breakdowns that would probe these variations. 

3* The age-adjusted rate may be e35)ressed as: 

[(Ea/Pa)*^sa ^ 100]/Ps v^iere Ea=High school graduates in age group 

Pa=population in age group a 
Psa^'Standard population in age groups 
Ps==Total standard population 
The standard pc^xilation is the total population of White, Hispanics and 

Asians for age 14-24 ysars old. 

4. logistic regressions for coipletion of college could be performed only for 
v*ites of various immigrant groi:5)s, because there vjere too fev/ Asians in the 
sample and too few Hispanics completing college to allow meaningful 
mLiltivariate analyses. For vMtes, there v/as a significant effect of being a 
cMld of an immigrant veirsus an immigrant oneself on college caipletion (b=- 
.48). However, there v?as a significant negative effect of being a native in 
comparison with a child of an iirmigrant (b=-.37) . 
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Table 1 

Percentages of non-Hispanic white. Hispanic and Asian youth ages 14-24. by 
generational statiis, in the 1979 U.S. Censiis samp le 

Insnigrants CMldren of Iiiinigrants Natives 



White % 2.5% 5.3% 92.3% 

N 509 1087 19037 

Hispanic % 29.7% 27.4% 43.0% 

N 499 460 722 

Asian % 50.1% 23.6% 26.2% 

N 1.91 90 100 



Note . Based on data assa±>led from the U.S. Bureau of the Censiis, 1981. 
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Table 2 

tfean ages of non-Hispanic vdiite. Hispanic and Asian youth ages 14-24, by 
generational status, in the 1979 U.S. Census sample 

Immigrants CMldren of Imnigrants Natives 



White 19.2 18.9 18.9 

Hispanic 19.5 18.2 18.9 

Asian 19.0 18.3 18.6 



Note. Based on data assembled from the U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1981. 



Table 3 

Age adjusted mean schoolin g years, percentages caiipletinq 8 years of 
schcxDlinq, percentages canpl etina high school, and percentages caiTDletina 
four years of college by <PhH nicitY aiKi generational statu s for wuth fKios 
14-^24. in the 1979 U.S. Census samolP 



All aiildren of 

generations generations Imuigrants imnigrants Natives 







Mean schooling years 


(ages 14-24) 




Ibtal 




11.2 


in 9 


11.3 


11.3 




N 


(22695) 


(1199) 


(1637) 


(19859) 


White 




11.29 


11.1 


11.6 


11.3 




N 


(20633) 


(509) 


(1087) 


(19037) 


Hispanic 




10.1 


9.3 


10.4 


10.7 




N 


(1681) 


(499) 


(460) 


(722) 






11.36 


11.0 


11.8 


11.8 




N 


(381) 


(191) 


(90) 


(100) 


Percentage 


s ccrpleting 


eight years 


of graninar scl.ool 


(ages 14-24) 


Total 




96.6% 


84.8% 


96.1% 


97.3% 




N 


(22695) 


(1199) 


(1637) 


(19859) 


White 




97.3% 


92.7% 


97.8% 


97.4% 




N 


1 (20633) 


(509) 


(1087) 


(19037) 


Hispcmic 




87.6% 


74.1% 


91.7% 


95.1% 




N 


(1681) 


(499) 


(460) 


(722) 


Asian 




96.0% 


92.5% 


98.3% 


100.0% 




N 


(381) 


(191) 


(90) 


(100) 



Percentages coipleting high school (ages 16-24) 



Total 




64.6% 


50.4% 


64.5% 


65.5% 




N 


(18532) 


(1005) 


(1286) 


(16239) 


White 




65.2% 


64.7% 


69.3% 


65.9% 




N 


(16877) 


(426) 


(879) 


(15572) 


Hispanics 




46.4% 


33.1% 


49.8% 


55.3% 




N 


(1354) 


(425) 


(339) 


(590) 


Asian 




66.1% 


59% 


73.4% 


73.1% 




N 


(301) 


(154) 


(68) 


(77) 




Percentages cotpleting four years of college (ages 20-24) 


Ibtal 




10.7% 


7.5% 


12.6% 


10.7% 




N 


(10038) 


(581) 


(664) 


(8793) 



ERIC 



Hispanic 
Asian 



N 


2.5% 
(711) 


2.3% 
(251) 


3.9^ 
(152) 


2.0% 
(308) 


N 


14.3% 
(15^) 


15.5% 
(87) 


/P 12.6% 
(32) 


14.0% 
(40) 



mS' Based on data assanbled frow the U.S. Bureau of tho r^isus n9Ri > 



Figure A. Mean years of schooling 
(age-adjusted) for youth 14-24 by 
generation, and ethnicity, U.S., 1979. 
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Source: Based on daJa assembled from the 
U.S. Bureau of Census, 1981. 
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Figure B. Percentage of 8 year school 
completion (age-adjusted) for Youth 
14-24 by generation and ethnicity. 
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Source: Based on data assembled from the 
U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1981. 
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Figure C. Percentage of high school 
completion (age-adjusted) for Youth 
16-24 by gene-ation and ethnicity. 
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Figure D. Percentage of college 
completion (age-adjusted) for youth 
20-24 by generation and etlinicity. 
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Table 4 

Multipl e reoressions predicting total schooling years for v\Mtes> Hispanics 
and Asians by inmiorant generation 



Iftistandardized coefficients Standardized coefficients 
(b) (B) 



Indq)endent 
Variables 



Whites Hispanics Asiar*s Whites Hispanics Asians 



^Imnigrant 
vs. 

Child of Iitinigrant -.47** -.l .38** 

'^tive 
vs. 

Qiild of InntLgrant 



.25** 0.29* 



-0.75 



-0.01 



-k-k 



Age 

R-Square 
F 

Prd»F 



0.53** 0.32** 



0.56 

0.52 0.19 0.44 
7510.84 132.21 96.94 
0.0001 0.0001 O.OOO."* 



-.032 -0.24 -.14 

-.029 0.04 -.00 
0.72 0.36 0.66 



Note. Based on data fron the U.S. Bureau of the Census (1981) . 
^ Significant at P<=.01. 

Significant at .01<P<=.05. 
^ coded l=ijnmigrants, O=0ther( children of immigrants and natives). 
^ coded l=natives, O=0ther (children of immigrants and immigrants) . 



Table 5 

Ixxyistic regressions predicting ccmpletion of qramter school and high 
s; .*hool among v^tes, Hispanics and Asians by inrnigrant generation 



B Logistic regression coefficients 



White Hispanic Asian 
Cotpletion of grammar school, aged 14-24 

Ind^)endent variables 
^Imigrant 



vs. 



Child of Immigrant 


-1.42** 


-1.34** 


-1.39* 


*^tive 
vs. 

Child of Immigrant 


-0.19** 


0.68** 


c 


Age 


0.57** 


0.06* 


0.20* 


Chi-Square 


915.8 


131.1 


18.6 


Prc±)>CM-Squ3re: 


0.00001 


0.00001 


0.0003 


N 


20633 


1681 


381 


^Ininigrant 
vs. 

Child of Immigrant 


Conpletion of high school, 
-0.34* -0.93** 


aged 16-2^ 
-1.07** 


*??iafcive 








Child of Immigrant 


-0.24** 


0.25* 


-0.08 


Age 


0.69** 


0.34** 


0,71** 


Chi-Square 


6995.2 


247.96 


135.51 


Prob>Chi-Square : 


0.00001 


0.00001 


0.00001 


N 


16877 


1354 


301 



Note. Based on data fron the U.S. Bureau of the Census (1981). 
^ Significant at P<=.01. 

Significant at .01<P<=.05. 
^ coded l=ininigrants, O=0th9r (children of imnigrants and natives). 
^ coded l=natives, O=0ther (children of immigrants and imndgrants). 
^ d^)endent variable fall into a particular category has no variation. 



